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Chauffeur-driven and 
Self-drive Services _ 


GODFREY [DAVIS 


EUROPE’S LARGEST CAR creel OPERATORS 
LONDON AND PAR 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Tel: SLOane 0022 = Cables : Quickmilez, London 








THE EMPRESS CLUB 


15 BERKELEY STREET, W.1 


(Under the direction of Mr. T. Gale) 


Facilities for membership including 
overseas visitors can be arranged by 
application to the Secretary. 











GENNARO’S 


. Rendezvous Restaurant . 


44-45 DEAN ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


THE OLDEST ITALIAN RESTAURANT 
IN SOHO GERrard 3950 











~ LEONT’S 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of} whose personal attention you are assurea 





Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 
**Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant’ 
EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 9585 G 4809 

LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 

26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 
George & Aifred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 


DUCHESS 
CELIA JOHNSON in 
Terence Rattigan’s 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


and 
ROLAND CULVER 


THE LITTLE HUT 
A light Comedy by André Roussin 
{ Adapted by Nancy Mitford ; 
PHOEN!X Opening Friday 12th September 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. and John C. Wilson 


present 
ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTANNE 


QUADRILLE 


A Romantic Comedy by Noé! Coward 


PICCADILLY 
WILFRED PICKLES 


THE GAY DOG 


A Farcical Comedy 
SAVOY 


GLADYS COOPER JUDY CAMPBELL 
ANGELA BADDELEY 


RELATIVE VALUES 


A light Comedy by Noé!l Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


ALDWYCH 
DIANA CHURCHILL ALEC GUINNESS 


UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE 


A Farcical Fable by Sam Spewack 


maine ~* 
g Wednesday 3rd September 


EMLYN WILLIAMS as CHARLES DICKENS 
BLEAK HOUSE) 


THE GLOBE REVUE 


HAYMARKET 
EDITH SYBIL KATHLEEN WENDY 
EVANS THORNDIKE HARRISON _ HILLER 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


A Comedy by N. C. Hunter 


NEW Definitely Closing 20th Septem nber 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 


THE MILLIONAIRESS 
A Comedy by Bernard Shaw 
with CYRIL RITCHARD and 

ROBERT HELPMANN 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
Opening Tuesday 2nd September 
By arrangement with Stephen Mitckell 
Tennent Productions Ltd. present 
PAMELA BROWN PAUL SCOFIELD 


THE RIVER LINE 


By Charles Morgan 
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Wherever smoking is permitte€d—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5- per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
‘oe rr) ry ry 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear seuatonty in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evenin tandard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 
GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 








(Ger. 3272) 


HIPPODROME 

Twice Nightly at 6.30 & 8.45 

JACK HYLTON presents his New British Musical 
‘6 BET YOUR LIFE” 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evenings 6.1'5 & 8.45. Mats. Weds. 2.40 
Commencing !st September 

BOB HOPE and big company 
Commencing 15th September 

LES PAUL & MARY FORD and big company 
Commencing 29th September 

BETTY HUTTON and big company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
NORMAN WISDOM 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 
PARIS TO PICCADILLY 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established q 830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
The 1952-53 EDITION (472 pages) 
Comenins all the information required 

by individuals or societies in their search for 
the right play, the usefulness of this book 
makes it unique. Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 














SAMUEL FRENCH LTD a ri 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
































17 Irving Street 


Irving Theatre Leicester Sq. WC2 


WHlitehall 8657 
Evenings (excluding Mondays) 7.30. Sundays 6.0 
FESTIVAL OF INTERNATIONAL PLAYS 


Sweden: ‘ The Swedenhielms ” 
by Hjalmar Bergman 


Annual membership 5/- 


Food Counter. 





Licensed till midnight Leicester Square | 





IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS. 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 

Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 











MAX FACTOR 
Make-Up por 
the Stil 


For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood heve 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up . . . their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s loveliest and 
mest famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere. 

Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 


Mar Factor 


HOLLYWOOD 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (ist Floor) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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THIS WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 


As the Theatre interests you the THEATRE BOOK 
CLUB will prove a boon. Members buy outstanding 
books published from 25/- to 12/6 for only 7/6. 


PROGRAMME : 
Sept: | REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE, by Jean Louis 
Barrault. With all the original drawings. Published at 21/-. A 
saving of 13/6. 
Nov.: THE SURPRISE OF MY LIFE, by Leon M. Lion. Fascinat- 
ing life story, with contributions from Sybil Thorndike, Aldous 
Huxley, Beverley Baxter and others. 25 illustrations. Published at 
21/-. A saving of 13/6. 
Jan.: HE THAT PLAYS THE KING, by Ken Tynan. A lively 
criticism of heroic drama and acting by a young producer who was 
described by James Agate as “ a great dramatic critic in the making.” 
Introduction by Orson Welles. Published at 12/6. A saving of 5/-. 
Mar.: WE’LL HEAR A PLAY, by J. C. Trewin. A wide-ranging 
stimulating “ notebook of the theatre ” by one of our leading critics. 
Introduction by Sir Barry Jackson. Published at 12/6. A saving of 5/-. 
Each alternate month members receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These are all unabridged, contain the 
original illustrations, are printed in clear modern type and beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to join. There are no membership fees. 
You need send no money till you get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of buying past selections in stock at the 


special Club price. These include: PRESENT INDICATIVE, by 
Noél Coward; FONTEYN, by William Chappell; SYBIL THORN- 
DIKE, by Russell Thorndike. 


Among the special offers is HAYMARKET, by W. MacQueen-Pope, 
published at 17/6. Members buy this for 7/6. 


We are always Fill in this Form Now! 
ivi ri s from our To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
receiving tribute 48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
members. Here are a few 


en bay “4 as a member of the Theatre 
00 lub. agree to purchase six books 
recent ones: chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
~ ee ee agree to continue my membership thereafter. 
Thank you for your excellent but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
selections. They have given many 4» time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
‘ —? . 2 take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
hours of enjoyment. Miss M. I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
k (6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 
FORBES, AUSTRALIA. I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
ee: : subscription (3 books) 
“| express my appreciation both of I will pay on receipt of book 


your excellent service and of the Delete whichever does not apply 


quality of the books.”"—-Miss W. E. State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 
BUTLIN, PETERBOROUGH. ADDRESS 





Your wonderful Book Club. aquatuan __ wr: 
Miss RUTH LOGAN, AUSTRALIA. Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 


You can order through your bookseller if he is a member of Associated Booksellers. 
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Over the Footlights 


HE sixth Edinburgh Festival is, as we write, in full 

swing, though our annual review will not, of course, 
appear until our next issue. There can be no doubt at 
this date of its continuing success and growing inter- 
national reputation. To quote the excellent Edinburgh 
Festival Supplement which was published by The Times 
on 18th August, “It was because this Festival struck the 
imagination of the whole world that it immediately 
established itself and has settled down to five years of 
consolidation, developing the while a distinctive charac- 
ter of its own worthy of the unique city which has 
fostered it.” The Times Supplement gives an admirable 
review of the achievements during those five years, which 
emphasises the magnitude of the undertaking a huge 
risk in our country with its preference for small begin- 
nings and lengthy evolutions tg launch a festival on this 
scale.” 

The 1952 Festival is marked by a change in the 
operatic policy. Until. this year Glyndebourne has 
provided all the opera at each Festival, with outstanding 
productions of Mozart and Verdi. A temporary change 
was decided on for this year, which has brought the 
Hamburg Opera to these shores with six German operas 
in their repertoire. 

Two new plays are presented in Charles Morgan’s 
The River Line and Christopher Hassall’s The Player 
King. The former will be seen in London, as will the 
Old: Vic’s production of Romeo and Juliet, also pre- 
sented at the Festival. The other main drama offering 
was Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens giving readings 
from Bleak House. But the visitor to Edinburgh does 
well to seek out some of the unofficial dramatic per- 
formances. The excellent local Unicorn Players, for 
instance, whose principals, Christine Orr and Robin 
Stark, have provided a new play at the YMCA Theatre 
for most of the Festivals to date, are presenting a play 
by Miss Orr, Miss Scott of Castle Street, concerning Sir 
Walter Scott’s daughter. ES. 
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from 


MAUREEN OHARA 





MANY celebrities of stage and screen have acknowledged the out- 
standing merits of ‘Ovaltine’. Here is a tribute from Maureen 
O'Hara, the popular Star of the Republic picture, “The Quiet Man’. 


SHE WRITES:—“/ find ‘Ovaltine’ a most refreshing drink during the 
strain of film work; and after an exacting day I rely on ‘Ovaltine’ to ensure 
a good night's rest.” 


‘Ovaltine’ is the ideal food beverage for everyone. It provides concen- 
trated, easily digested nourishment by day, and as a bedtime drink it 
helps to create the conditions favourable to natural, restorative sleep. 








New Shows Reviewed 


* Texas ” (Harringay Arena) 


ORE than a hundred cowboys and girls 
take part in this exciting and glamor- 
ised rodeo, and nothing could be more 
suitable and colourful in the vast Harringay 
Arena than this latest ambitious piece of 
visual theatre presented by Tom Arnold. 


All the cowboy tricks beloved of the 
young are there, including the rough riding 
and the rope-spinning. There is romance 
from the cowboy singer Tex Ritter and his 
handsome horse White Flash, and from 
Karen Greer singing in a brilliant Red 
Indian setting with the expert dancing of 
the Asah Indian Troupe for good measure. 
Humour is provided by Charlie Schultze and 
his donkey and Bunte’s surprising auto- 
mobile. 


But perhaps the most impressive memory 
is of the perfectly trained horses. This is 
surely a new type of entertainment that can 
rival the circus. F.S. 


“Miss Hargreaves ” (Royal Court) 


HIS play by Frank Baker had some 

amusing moments, but its disappoint- 
ments were also many, and were probably 
due to the difficulty which is always 
encountered in adapting a novel for the 
stage. The theme itself is delightfully pro- 
vocative, and tells of an imaginative young 
man, who conclusively proves that “creative 
thought creates.” For John Justin as this 
young man, Norman Huntley, “ thinks up” 
a fantastic lady poetess of uncertain age 
called Miss Hargreaves, idly sends an 
invitation to her to visit his home, and is 
astonished when this non-existent creature 
turns up complete with parrot, harp and 
hip-bath, and sundry other paraphernalia 
likely to emerge from a fertile and whimsical 
imagination. 

The question is whether Norman will 
dominate Miss Hargreaves, or Miss Har- 
greaves Norman, and since this delectable 
creature is played by Margaret Rutherford, 
Norman has a difficult time to hold his own. 


Naturally enough, once Miss Hargreaves 
appears on the scene and the joke is out it 
is difficult for the author to invent new 
situations, but this he manages to do with 
fair success, but seems to lack the skill to 
present them efficiently in the theatre 
medium, It is Margaret Rutherford’s even- 
ing, but another delightful performance 


* Texas "—Harringay Arena, 26th July. 


“Miss Hargreaves ""—Roya!l Court, 29th 
July. 


“Comus” and “The Boy With the Cart’”— 
Open Air, 29th July. 


“Theatre de Mime Frangais ’’—Lyric, 
Hammersmith, 29th July. 


“In Chancery "—Arts, 30th July. 

“* The Step Forward "—Strand, 30th July. 

* Albert R.N.”—Saville, 31st July. 

“The Happy Marriage ’—Duke of York's, | 
7th August. 


comes from George Curzon as Norman’s 
eccentric bookseller father. However, even 
a company of more than competent players 
could not dispel the feeling that an oppor- 
tunity had been missed. FS. 


“Comus” and “The Boy With the Cart” 
(Open Air Theatre) 


ee masque and Fry’s morality 
play proved an ideal double bill at the 
Open Air Theatre. Robert Atkins produced, 
and used his open-air medium particularly 
skilfully in the case of The Boy With the 
Cart. 


Milton’s Comus scored also in its group- 
ings, and the lighting effects were always 
most effective, but of recent years the play 
has had the advantage of some much more 
lavish productions with the emphasis on 
spectacle and elaborate ballet. Leslie 
French proved he had lost nothing of his 
accustomed vigour as the Attendant Spirit, 
and Jean Ireland was a Lady in Distress of 
marked nobility. David Powell was an 
excellent Comus. 


Thanks to the clever production, the 
comedy and warmth of feeling of the more 
intimate work of Christopher Fry were not 
lost in the wide open spaces of Regent’s 
Park. Louise Hampton’s Mother was a 
splendid achievement, as was Ronald 
Lewis’ Cuthman. Mr. Lewis’ sense of the 
poetry was real, while Miss Hampton, with 
great subtlety conveyed her ultimate faith 
in her son’s purpose. The medieval atmos- 
phere which Fry in his writing is so brilliant 
at portraying was faithfully conveyed, and 
it was altogether an excellent move on Mr. 
Atkins’ part to diverge from his usual 
Shakespearean path for once in a way. 

FS. 








Bren da Bru ce 


who has the leading part in ‘* Letter from Paris *’— 
the first Dodie Smith play to be seen in London since 
1938. Directed by Peter Glenville, the play opened 
at Brighton on 12th August, and will be seen in 
London towards the end of September. 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


Gord on Jackson 


who is appearing in the réle of “* Haggis” in “* Sea- 
gulls over Sorrento ** (the part formerly played by John 


Gregson). This successful comedy is now in its third 


year at the Apollo Theatre. 


Theatre de Mime Frangais 

(Lyric, Hammersmith) 

HEATRE de Mime Francais demon- 

strated that mime is not bound to be 

magical and that dumbness can be just 
dumbness. After Marcel Marceau’s recent 
appearance at the Arts Theatre, this was 
disappointing. Grace of movement seemed 
to have been deliberately expelled in favour 
of jerkiness, as more consonant with this 
modern age. The mechanical noises off 
were a prominent feature and did not always 
exactly synchronise with the movements on 
the stage. The break from tradition was 
doubtless adventurous but seemed so far 
unfortunate in its results. H.G.M. 


“In Chancery °° ( Arts) 
HOUGH providing an evening of agree- 
able light entertainment, this Pinero 
comedy, we feel, must have been looked 
upon even by the author as something of a 
pot-boiler. Certainly it does not approximate 
to his best work. 

It is a story of mistaken identity in which 
the “hero” loses his memory in a railway 
accident, and when on the point of marry- 
ing the local innkeeper’s daughter, who had 
nursed him through his illness, finds he is 
already married and in trouble with the law 
since his wife is a ward in chancery. How- 
ever, it is all a mistake, and by the greatest 
good fortune, running away from _ his 
trouble, with his supposedly true “wife,” he 
arrives in a guest house in Gravesend, and 
walks straight into the arms of his “widow.” 
Reginald Purdell was excellent as_ the 
unfortunate victim of amnesia; there were 
boisterous performances from Joe Linnane 
and Molly Urquhart as the loud-mouthed 
Irish innkeeper and his buxom daughter, 
and a most amusing cameo of the crazy 
little maid, Kittles, from Sheila Cooper. 
There were other lively performances from 
Toke Townley, Valerie Hanson, John 
Warner, Elaine Wodson, Stuart Latham, 
Jeffrey Segal and Henry Wolston, and 
“atmospheric” music on the piano was 
provided by Barbara Lander. John Fernald 
produced. F.S. 


The Step Forward (Strand) 
HIS is a pleasant little play, which 
though dotted with infidelity, emerges 
unsullied at the fall of the final curtain. It 
is unremarkable, but enjoyable. 

Mary: Silver (Frances Hyland) is a young 
and attractive wife whose ignorance leads 
to her husband's infidelity. When the play 
opens she has just left him, and in the three 
acts which follow she neatly fits in a job as 





secretary to an author (Guy Rolfe) with an 
affair with his brother (Derek Farr). This 
last episode having contributed the Experi- 
ence she needs, Mrs. Silver returns to her 
husband, who by this time is busy having 
‘flu and maintaining a high temperature 
because he loves her. But though it smacks 
a little of the novelette and has no surprises, 
The Step Forward has plenty of touches of 
humour. 

Derek Farr brings a good deal of charm 
to the potentially unpleasant role of philan- 
derer, and Gillian Lind as the author’s wife 
is the right combination of suspicion and 
devotion. Guy Rolfe, distinguishedly grey 
at the temples, and Frances Hyland both 
bring a disarming sincerity to their roles. 

It is all rather nice. J 


“ Albert, R.N.” (Saville) 

HE scene of this new play by Guy 

Morgan and Edward Sammis, “ An 
Epic of Prisoner of War Escape,” is a prison 
camp for Naval officers in North West Ger- 
many in 1944, It has an all-male cast, if 
one excepts “ Gertie,” the more than life- 
size realistic nude, which the artist Ains- 
worth provided for the adornment of the 
hut he shared with a group of other 
prisoners, British and American. 

Ainsworth is, indeed, the most interesting 
character in the piece, and in the end the 
question of his psychological state seems 
more absorbing than the means of escape 
which he inspires. This is the dummy, 
* Albert,” who is to provide the alibi for 
the escapees one by one, and who assumes 
a personality of his own in the lives of the 
men. Hugh Burden is ideally cast as the 
artist Ainsworth who has run away from 
reality, and who when faced with the possi- 
bility of his own escape, loses his nerve 
until a subsequent heroic act restores his 
self-respect. There are other excellent per- 
formances, notably from Richard Caldicot, 
Humphrey  Lestocq, Meadows White, 
Gordon Tanner, Scott Harrold, Harold Ayer, 
Murray Davis, Hugh Latimer and Gerald 
Case. Laidman Browne gave a finely 
subdued performance as the men’s senior 
officer, and Frederick Wendhousen, as the 
Camp Kommandant who was anxious to be 
scrupulously just, drew forth sympathy, just 
as Ferdy Mayne antagonised as_ his 
perverted and sadistic subordinate. 

Thanks to these excellent performances, 
and some clever characterisation on the 
part of the authors, the play holds the 
attention, but one wonders if, in view of the 
number of films, novels and autobiographies 
we have had on these epics of the war, the 


*. 


| Daul Seopiel d 


is co-starring with Pamela Brown in Charlies Morgan’s 
“The River Line,” which opened in Manchester on 
llth August and was afterwards seen at the Edinburgh 
Festival and Leeds. The play, which is produced by 
Michael MacOwan, comes to the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
on 2nd September, and others in the cast are Marjorie 
Fielding, Michael Goodliffe, Virginia McKenna, John 
Westbrook, Robert Hardy and Marcel Poncin. 


(Vivienne) 





public appreciation may not become some- 
what blunted. However, Albert, R.N., was 
enthusiastically received and was greatly 
aided in its realism by the able direction of 
Wallace Douglas and the settings by John 
Worsley, who was also responsible for 
* Albert,” the ingenious dummy, who must 
have presented a ticklish problem since it is 
essential for the audience to be persuaded 
of his efficiency in his important “role.” 
FS. 


Shirin Vajifdar and Krishna Kutty 

(Comedy, 22nd July) 

HE dance programme given by Shirin 

Vajifdar and Krishna Kutty and their 

company was throughout enchanting. The 
outward grace and the changing under- 
currents of solemnity and humour held 
beholders enthralled. The music by Vasant 
Desai was repetitive without the ill-effect of 
monotony, having a lively effect of sooth- 
ing animation. 

The longer items The Boon and The Birth 
of Urvashi related legends. Krishna Kutty 


gave a striking performance as the Demon 
(Continued overleaf) 











New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 

King in The Boon, as did Roshan Vajifdar 
as the Temptress, and Shirin Vajifdar fully 
sustained the character of Urvashi as “the 
embodiment of all grace.” H.G.M. 


“The Happy. Marriage ” 
(Duke of York's) 
HOUGH the theme is perhaps too 
slender to carry a full-length play, John 
Clements has provided an amusing farcical 
comedy in The Happy. Marriage which is 
based on Le Complexe de Philemon, by 
Jean Bernard Luc. 

Until quite recently it would seem that the 
work of the psycho-analyst in film and 
theatre was sacrosanct, but this familiar 
adjunct of modern life has of late suffered 
a set-back as the heroic element in any plot, 
and in this comedy Doctor Protheroe is 
most definitely a figure of fun, and is pre- 
sented with admirable solemnity and obvious 
fanaticism by Charles Lloyd Pack. 

Doctor Protheroe it is who unearths the 
complexes in the Mansell-Smiths’ marriage, 
or rather one ought to say, creates them, 
and the remedy propounded to each partner, 
unknown to the other, is that they should 
defeat the cloying security of their marriage 
by a temporary flutter outside. For this 


unusual remedy they seek—also unknown to 
each other—the help of their best friends, 
Audrey and George Foster, with imagined 
results. 

Kay Hammond, free of the familiar man- 
nerisms, is delightfully amusing as Helen, 
the worried wife, and is ably partnered by 
John Clements as her perplexed husband, 
though one cannot really believe that an 
eminent English architect would be so 
easily fooled by psychiatrist or wife. As 
the would-be guinea pigs, Michael Shepley 
and Frances Rowe are well in the picture, 
the former's humourless and _ inarticulate 
would-be lover being a highlight of the 
evening. Victor Adams as Briggs, the loyal 
valet, most unhappy in obeying his 
mistress’ commands to spy on his master’s 
behaviour, and Joan Harben as Miss Patt, 
the architect’s sexless secretary, at whose 
instigation Helen had first consulted the 
psychiatrist, round off the story. The play 
is directed by John Clements and Laurence 
Irving’s most attractive London roof-garden 
setting is sheer delight to the eye. 

On the second night laughter was long and 
sustained, and there was no booing in the 
gallery. But perhaps on the previous even- 
ing there was a Juno complex in the gods! 

F.S. 
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Queen: What do you call that new weapon? 


Chief Scientist: DDT. 


Diana Churchill as the Queen, Alec Guinness as the Scientist and Ernest Thesiger as the 


Chief Statistician in Act I, Scene 1. 
under a Sycamore Tree. 


The action of the play takes place at the present time 
To quote the programme, it is an Ameérican tree, the’ specific 


locale being the throne room of the Queen Ant. 


“Under the Syeamore Tree’ 


AM_ Spewack calls his lightheartedly 
satirical insect play a Farcical Fable, 
and we are asked to consider an ant’s eye 
view of humanity with all its current follies, 
foibles and futility. The Ant Scientist, how- 
ever, considers it progressive to emulate 
mankind, which he does with marked effi- 


ciency. But in the end, having learned so 
much, he sets out on a mission to tell man 
how to solve his knottiest problem—war. 
No-one listens, so the ageing Scientist and 
consort of the Queen returns to his own 
world, there, with his wife, to await inevit- 
able death. 

This is, as one may imagine, the occasion 
for many sly digs—the answer to Burns’ 
“to see ourselves as others see us”! It is 


at the Aldwych 


the occasion, too, of a deliciously fantastic- 
ated decor by Oliver Messel, and a speedy 
direction by Peter Glenville, whose skill as 
a producer is now acknowledged on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Above all, there is 
brilliant acting from Alec Guinness, Diana 
Churchill, Ernest Thesiger and the rest of 
what proves to be an astonishingly small 
company at the final curtain, so well popu- 
lated had this ant heap seemed to be. Alec 
Guinness particularly scores a personal 
triumph in a variety of amusing types, and 
the play, which is presented by Tennent 
Productions Ltd., has proved to be one of 
the big successes of the season since it 
opened in London last April. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 





Statistician: Three hundred and 
twenty-seven! Your Majesty 
is making history. 


The Queen excels herself 
in the art of laying eggs, 
while her admiring sub- 
jects look on. (Right: 
Madi Hedd as a Worker.) 


Queen: Do you realise that 
when I ascended the throne, 
we spoke only in numbers? 


Chief Statistician: May 1 say— 
those were glorious days, 
your Majesty. 


The Queen has already 
been enthused by the 
revolutionary ideas of the 
Chief Scientist, but the 
Chief Statistician, diehard 
and reactionary that he 
is, views the new reforms 
in his ant world with 
gloom and despondency. 








Chief Scientist: With this device. held so 

we candle the eggs. We see which are 

fertile, which are not. Which are workers, 
soldiers—or Queens. 


The Queen is amazed at the grow- 
ing ingenuity of this astonishing 
man. 


Below: Having mastered man’s 
photographic and film technique, 
the Scientist proceeds to introduce 
his incredulous Queen to the 
strange ways of man. He has 
become so _ enthused with his 
discoveries that he begins an 
experiment—to tutor a boy and 
girl ant in the human emotions— 
love, fear and jealousy, which are 
unknown in the ant world. 


Chief Scientist: 
They appear in 
front of machines 
while they pro- 
create and their 
images and voices 
are recorded. The 
air is alive with 
such images. 
Apparently other 
humans study 
these images and 
then they proceed 
to procreate. 




















Chief Scientist: Nor do you eat it! 
Remember? 


Girl: Yes, sir. 


The scientist has a difficult time 
instilling man’s love technique. 
(Eric Porter as the Boy ant and 
Daphne Anderson as the Girl ant.) 


General Give me back my army, your 
Majesty I ask nothing. I think only 
of the colony. I'm an old soldier. I 
want nothing—except power, glory, and 
the *right to do things MY way! 


The General provides a diversion. 

The Scientist has scored again in 

the war against the Queen’s enemy 

he has discovered a wonderful 

secret weapon—D.D.T. (Peter 
Bull as the General.) 








Boy: Oh, shut up . . . Beloved. 


Girl: Kiss me, Angel. 


The Boy and Girl practice assidu- 
ously, and at last—under the stress 
of fear—they suddenly discover 
their play acting has become real. 


Be'ow: Boy: What are you going to do? 


Chief Scientist: Haven't the faintest idea. 
But they look impressive don't they? 
Wonder what they’re for? 


The Scientist has created his two 
humans, and now, in the guise of 
a suave physician, he tries to 
reassure the typically anxious 
father on the occasion of the birth 
of his son and heir. The Statisti- 
cian looks on disgustedly, and the 
Nurse (Madi Hedd) is suitably 
efficient. 














Scientist: Im afraid she won't be much use for my 
manual. 


Queen: Why? 

Scientist: She's so extraerdinary! My manual deals 
with ordinary run of the mill infants. Too bad! 

It was inevitable that the Queen should also 
acquire human emotions, fall in love with 
the Scientist and make him her Consort. 
And needless to say they dote on their 

offspring. 


Above: Scientist: Kiss me—furtively. 


In the guise of a psycho-analyst, the Scientist 

makes further experiments. Another amus- 

ing scene, with Daphne Anderson as the 
secretary. 


Left: Scientist: Don’t you see it yet? We are on the 
threshold of a glorious discovery—a war without 
war. Both sides will have weapons and counter- 
weapons. No one can be hurt, nothing destroyed 
This is what humans have been striving for all these 
centuries. 


The Scientist dreams of a way to abolish 
war. 





Below: Queen: I am the Queen! Do you hear me? 
I am the Queen! 


It is much later and the Queen and her 
Consort are growing old, but the Queen still 
clings to her supreme power. 


Above right: Scientist: All ready, Miss Girl, Junior. 


Girl: Yes, sir. All equipment here. 


The Consort, watched by his anxious wife, 
sets off on his hazardous mission to teach 
humanity wisdom. 


Right: The closing scene of the play. The 

Scientist, feeling old and dispirited, returns 

from man’s world, his mission having failed. 

He had even whispered in the President’s 

ear, but he would not listen. So the Queen 

and her Consort sit together on the throne 
to await approaching death. 





Mixed Bag from Germany 


1. Festivals at Wiesbaden and Bochum 


“ OU are now entering the Capital of the 

U.S. Airforce Division, Headquarters 
European Command,” said the huge poster 
on the motor-road to Wiesbaden in the 
American Zone of Germany. And not far 
from it another poster, “ International May 
Festivals Wiesbaden 1952.” This famous 
international rendezvous of sufferers from 
various rheumatic and abdominal complaints, 
which the ancient Romans already knew as 
a Spa, is rapidly recovering from its war 
scars and is adding to its attractions the 
yearly theatre festivals in May. 

Organised by the Chief of Wiesbaden’s 
Staats Theatres, Staatsintendant Heinrich 
K6hler-Helffrich, the Wiesbaden festivals 
have a real international programme carried 
out by international bodies for an_ inter- 
national audience. (In the theatres as well 
as in the streets you can hear English 
spoken almost as much as German, though 
predominantly the American brand of it.) 

Of the thirteen different productions 
twelve were of a musical nature and only 
one was a Straight play, the German version 
of Scribe’s Un Verre d’Eau, in a colourful 


production by Berlin’s leading theatre, the 


Schiller Theater. However, it was opera in 
which these “ Maifestspiele ” excelled, opera 
at its very best. One need only mention 
the names and the titles of the guest 
productions to understand Herr K6hler- 
Helffrich’s aspirations. Verdi (Rigoletto, Il 
Trovatore, Un Ballo di Maschera) was 
presented by one of Italy’s leading, if not 
the leading, company of the Teatro del 
Opera, Rome, with an outstanding cast; 
Mozart (Don Giovanni and Figaro) by the 
Staats Opera, Vienna, with the cast of the 
Viennese First Night; Igor Stravinsky’s opera 
The Rake's Progress by the Ziirich Stadt 
Theater; Richard Strauss’ Salome by the 
Staedtische Oper, Berlin, and last but not 
least Hans Pfitzner’s opera Palestrino by the 
Staats Theater, Wiesbaden, produced by Herr 
Kohler-Helffrich himself who, in view of the 
overwhelming competition, had no _ easy 
task. However, the performance of 
Palestrina, with Karl Elmendorff as con- 
ductor, proved to be more than a match for 
the distinguished guest productions and 
further established K6hler-Helffrich’s genius 
for opera production. 

On this occasion Herr Kéhler-Helffrich’s 


by Alfred H Unger 


eager support of English Opera should not 
be left unmentioned. It was he who had 
produced in recent years Benjamin Britten’s 
“ realisation” of The Beggar's Opera (John 
Gay) as well as Let’s Make an Opera, and 
had invited to Wiesbaden the English pro- 
duction of Lucretia. Furthermore, K6hler- 
Helffrich had secured for himself, long 
before its London first night, the rights for 
the first German production of Benjamin 
Britten’s Billy Budd. In March of this year 
he produced this opera in a German version 
at the Staats Theater, Wiesbaden, and scored 
a tremendous success. All the leading Ger- 
man newspapers reviewed it at great length, 
some of them enthusiastically, though 
Benjamin Britten himself, when he visited 
one of the performances with his friends the 
Earl and Countess of Harewood, was not 
too enthusiastic about the interpretation of 
his music by conductor Elmendorff. The 
production itself, however (by Kdhler- 
Helffrich), won all his praise. 

The Wiesbaden May Festivals are, by the 
way, not the only theatre festivals in the 
“ Bundesrepublik.” There are, in fact, so 
many that theatre fans can easily have their 
choice all the year round. I shall confine 
myself to mention only two more as they 
may interest readers of THEATRE WOorLD. 
They are, firstly, the ‘“ Shakespeare-Tage in 
Bochum.” 

It is, I think, most remarkable that in this 
industrial town in the heart of the Ruhr 
valley the birth of England’s and the world’s 
greatest dramatist is marked every year ty 
a festival of Shakespeare productions, start- 
ing on the 21Ist of April. The German 
Shakespeare Society assembles on_ this 
occasion in Bochum with lectures and dis- 
cussions. International authorities on 
Shakespeare are invited to take part in the 
celebrations. This year Mr. Birley, Head- 
master of Eton College, represented England 
with a lecture on Macbeth. But the focal 
point of the festival is, of course, the 
performance of some of Shakespeare’s plays 
by the “Staedtische Buehne,” Bochum, 
whose chief the Intendant Hans Schalla is 
one of the leading figures of the post-war 
German Theatre. 

This year Hamlet and Twelfth Night were 
the chosen plays. The production of both, 
though wholly untraditional, was very 





. this production was original from the text down to the stage lighting. . . .” 


An impression of the 


unusual setting used for Hans Schalla’s production of ‘** Hamlet ’’ at this year’s Bochum Festival. 


remarkable indeed. Hans Schalla directed 
Hamlet himself and this production was 
original from the text down to the stage 
lighting. The text chosen was the earliest 
German translation of Hamlet in existence, 
the one by Johan Joachim Eschenburg, who 
had rendered the play into plain German 
prose long before the romanticist brothers 
Schlegel and Tieck made their famous blank 
verse translations. It is amazing how 


modern and up-to-date this prose translation 
sounds and so very natural to the ear of the 


young German’ matter-of-fact post-war 
generation, which has become suspicious of 
anything connected with pathos after having 
been fed for years with the “ pathos” of 
Nazi propaganda, which only led them to 
disaster. This prose version, however, does 
not lack poetical value and adds much to 
the dramatic fervour of the play. 

After this staggering performance one was 
almost tempted (sacrilegious thought!) to re- 
translate this version into English, i.e. 
modern prose English. But it must be 
admitted that Hans Schalla’s masterly direc- 
tion, avoiding everything which distracted 
from the spoken word (i.e. a naked stage 
like a huge hollow, grey tunnel, divided only 
by veiling curtains into several compart- 
ments, no props or furniture except one or 
two modern steel chairs); his sole concen- 
tration being on plot and characters, made 
this production a memorable occasion. 

Incidentally, in the audience one had the 
rare chance of seeing people who could 
hardly be called ardent theatregoers; for 
instance, the leading dignitary of the church 
in the Rhineland—the Archbishop of 
Cologne. 


The other festival I promised to mention 
took place not far from Bochum, in the 
same “coal pot,” as they call the Ruhr 
district, though later in the year (July): the 
Ruhr-Festspiele in Recklinghausen, inaug- 
urated by the Trade Unions and organised 
by Dr. Karl Pempelfort, a man with a high 
reputation in the theatrical world and leader 
of the theatre in the capital of Western 
Germany, Bonn. These festivals deserve a 
more detailed review than could be given 
in my present rather sketchy report. But 
the fact that one of Christopher Fry's earlier 
plays, his Moses drama The Firstborn, was 
chosen as the highlight of the festival is, 
perhaps, worthwhile mentioning, though it 
must be admitted that the play was not the 
literary sensation the audience had expected 
when they were presented with this “ first 
performance ” of a foreign play instead of 
a new home-grown one, as is customary on 
these Ruhrfestspiele. But, alas, there were 
hardly any new German plays of merit to 
choose from. 

After some of Christopher Fry’s plays had 
been remarkably successful in Germany The 
Firstborn was a_ slight disappointment, 
though it must be acknowledged that Dr. 
Karl Pempelfort directed it with great 
imagination and an almost religious inten- 
sity. It was his splendid production which 
earned the applause of the evening and the 
credit of most of the critics. 


Next month Dr. Unger will continue his review of 
recent happenings in the German theatre. He will deal 
among others with recent productions of plays by 
Rattigan and Ustinov, whose brilliant success, ‘‘ The 
Love of Four Colonels’ was translated and adapted 
for the German stage by Dr. Unger himself, as was 
Rattigan’s ‘‘ Adventure Story.’’ 








‘Sylvia ° Welcomes Alicia 


Eric Johns interviews Margot Fonteyn 


A delightful study of Margot Fonteyn—taken in her 
dressing room before dancing in *“‘ Daphnis and Chiée.”’ 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


ARGOT Fonteyn was the happiest of 

dancers when she left London in July 
for a well-earned holiday in Italy. She 
rejoiced at the prospect of returning to open 
the autumn ballet season at Covent Garden 
in the title role of Sylvia, a new three act 
ballet by Frederick Ashton. 

Ashton has taken the familiar Delibes 
music and the original book by Jules 
Barbier and Baron de Reinach, based on 
Tasso’s poem, Aminta, and mounted an 
entirely new ballet on this story of the love 
of the shepherd Amyntas for Sylvia, a 
nymph of Diana. Originally the ballet was 
seen at the Paris Opera in 1876, when Sylvia 
was danced by Rita Sangalli, who captivated 
the audience by her graceful dancing of the 
valse lente. Louis Mérante, who was 
responsible for the choreography, danced the 
role of the shepherd. London has never 
seen this ballet in full, though the enchant- 


ing music has been familiar for generations. 
A one-act version was staged at the old 
Empire in 1911 with Lydia Kyasht as the 
alluring nymph and Phyllis Bedells as 
lanthe. 

During rehearsals Fonteyn found the role 
of Sylvia unusually absorbing, as_ the 
character offers her tremendous scope as a 
dancer and an actress. Fonteyn has never 
been over-enthusiastic about purely abstract 
ballets, though she dances Symphonic 
Variations so superbly. She prefers using 
steps to create a character than to dance 
them as mere steps. 

Giselle, in her opinion, has more variety 
of mood than any other role in the old 
classical repertoire, which accounts for the 
ballet being the summit of every ballerina’s 
ambition. Robert Helpmann’s ballet, 
Hamlet, though very much shorter than 
Giselle, offers the artist who dances Ophelia 
a wide range of mood, complete with a 
mad _ scene. Fonteyn found these roles 
equally fascinating to create, though one 
is so much longer than the other. Both 
offer the dancer major problems of charac- 
ter-projection. Chloe, in Daphnis and Chloe, 
has some highly dramatic moments, but the 
character has less range than the others, 
because she remains a simple sort of girl 
throughout the story. There is no real 
character development, as in Giselle or 
Ophelia. Apparitions gave Fonteyn a 
favourite role, as the symbolic woman in the 
ball-dress, with that wonderful black 
crinoline and the enormous fan. 

The current Covent Garden season holds 
another pleasure for Fonteyn, apart from 
the exhilaration provided by the thought of 
a new role. It is the return of that great 
dancer Alicia Markova to the company she 
helped to create. Markova will be appear- 
ing in some of her most famous roles, as 
guest-artist, either just before or just after 
Christmas. 

Fonteyn took her first dancing lessons at 
the age of four, but it never entered her 
head to consider the ballet as a career until 
she was taken to the Old Vic, eight years 
later, to see Markova and Dolin appearing 
with the Vic-Wells Ballet, which subse- 
quently became known as the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. 

Three years afterwards she attended her 
first class at the Sadler’s Wells School and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Above: Margot Fonteyn as Aurora and in *“ Don Quixote.” Below: In “ Tiresias”’ and ** Scenes de Ballet.” 


. 


| 
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Roger Wood 








Nora gaye and Michael Maule in “‘ The Cage,”’ the 
controvers.al Jerome Robbins’ ballet, to music by 
Stravinsky, seen in London for the first time during 
the recent season by the New York City Ballet at 
Covent Garden. 
(Picture by Walter E. Qwen, New York) 


Ballet 


HE visit of the New York City Ballet 
demonstrated once more what a brilliant 
* group of dancers this company now com- 
mands. The team work is excellent, and 
one was aware of a new maturity in their 
interpretations. As mentioned elsewhere, 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet returns to the Royal 
Opera House on 3rd September for four 
weeks with a new Frederick Ashton ballet 
Sylvia. The music is by Delibes, with 
costumes and scenery by Robin and Christo- 
pher Ironside. Other ballets in the 
repertoire will be Mam’zelle Angot, Don 
Juan, Bonne-Bouche and Coppelia. 

Festival Ballet is having a_ successful 
season at the Royal Festival Hall, and on 
27th August Yvette Chauviré joined the 
company as guest artist for several appear- 
ances in Giselle, The Dying Swan and The 
Nutcracker. On Ist September Festival 
Ballet presented Symphony for Fun, the new 
ballet with choreography by Michael 
Charnley and décor by Tom Lingwood. 
Choreography and music are in the jazz 
idiom. The third birthday of Festival 
Ballet on 12th September is to be marked 
by a gala all-star performance. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


HE Old Vic will re-open on 15th 
September with Romeo and Juliet, 
produced by Hugh Hunt. 

Romeo and Juliet will be followed by the 
French period farce An Italian Straw Hat 
by Eugene Labiche, which will be produced 
by Denis Carey, and the third production 
of the season will be The Merchant of 
Venice with Irene Worth as Portia, Paul 
Rogers as Shylock and Claire Bloom as 
Jessica. The production will be by Hugh 
Hunt. 

Roger Furse will design the settings and 
costumes for all three plays. 

It is proposed during the coming season 
to announce productions play by play so 


‘as to allow some elasticity in the length of 


run. Booking for Romeo and Juliet will 
be open for five weeks to begin with, and the 
opening date of An Italian Straw Hat will 
be announced after the commencement of 
the run of Romeo and Juliet. 

Evening performances during the forth- 
coming season will be at 7.15, by public 
request, instead of 7.0. Matinees will con- 
tinue to be given on Thursdays and Satur- 
days, at 2.30. 

The Romeo and Juliet company includes 
Claire Bloom as Juliet, Alan Badel as 
Romeo, Athene Seyler as the Nurse, Lewis 
Casson as Friar’ Laurence, Peter Finch as 
Mercutio, William Devlin as the Prince, 
John Phillips as Capulet and Laurence 
Payne as Tybalt. 

The music for the production has been 
composed by Clifton Parker. 

* * * 


Plays produced too late for review this 
month include Affairs of State by Louis 
Verneuil, at the Cambridge, with Hugh 
Williams, Joyce Redman, Coral Browne, 
Basil Radford and Wilfrid Hyde White in 
the lead; The Comedy of Errors at the 
Royal Court and The Bells of St. Martin’s, 
a new intimate revue at the St. Martin’s, 
presented by 23-year-old Francis Essex, and 
produced by W. Lyon Shaw, with Douglas 
Byng, Hattie Jacques, and Gretchen Franklin 
in the company. The Dancers of Bali began 
a season at the Winter Garden on 26th 
August, and the new season at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre began with Faust on 28th August, 
the ballet company presenting Les Sylphides, 
The Rake’s Progress and Pineapple Poll on 
the 29th. A new John Cranko ballet, 
Reflection, previously given by the company 
at the Edinburgh Festival, will have its first 
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Miss Giddens: It’s beautiful! It’s all so beautiful! The gardens, I mean—I had to walk from 
the gate—I had to see it all. 


Miss Giddens, the new Governess (Flora Robson), arrives at the great country 
house to look after her young charge, Flora. 


“The Innocents” 


at Her Majesty’s 


os from the successful adaptation by William Archibald of 
Henry James’ famous and powerful story “The Turn of the 
Screw.” Brilliantly produced by Peter Glenville, with most impressive 

Pictures decor and lighting by Jo Mielziner and costumes by Motley, “ The 
by Innocents,” which is set in the year 1880, and covers a period of four 
Angus days, has gripped the imagination of London audiences and brought 
McBean forth the highest praise for the outstanding acting of the small cast of 
only four. Stephen Mitchell presents the play at Her Majesty’s, and 

a long run seems assured. 
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Miss Giddens: We must get to know each 
other, you know 

Miss Giddens is introduced to 

Flora (Carol Wolveridge). The 


housekeeper, Mrs. Grose (Barbara 
Everest), watches Flora closely for 
her reactions to the new Govern- 
ess. Flora is a quaint child, but 
has perfect manners. She has an 
older brother, Miles, now at 
boarding school, and the two chil- 
dren are orphans. Their absent 
guardian is an uncle who _ has 
taken little responsibility for their 
upbringing in this vast, gloomy 
country house. 


Left 

Flora: Mrs. Grose wanted to give you a 
larger room—but I said she'll only be 
there when she's asleep and big rooms 
have a way of growing bigger at night 


The shadow of a man appears 
against the curtains of the window 
unnoticed by Miss Giddens, 
though she senses something sinis- 
ter in the atmosphere. Earlier Miss 
Giddens had met an insolent red- 
headed stranger in the grounds. 
He had not uttered a word—just 
stared at her rudely—and she had 
returned to the house much dis- 
tressed. The governess is further 
troubled by the arrival of a letter 
from Miles’ headmaster telling her 
that the boy has been expelled 
since his presence was undesirable. 





Above: 
Miles: You look as though you'd like to cry. Aren't 
you glad to see me? 
Miles (Jeremy Spenser) arrives home. He is 
obviously a precocious boy: there is a veiled 
insolence in his manner, but outwardly he 
is angelic-looking and well behaved. 


Above right: 


The next day is wet, but the Governess, 
sensing that the children are exposed to an 
evil influence, keeps them in the house. To 
amuse themselves they dress up and Miles 
sings: 
Then, I shall sing 
and my Lord he will listen— 
Then, I shall sing 
and my Lord will not leave— 
Enter! My Lord! home from thy prison! 
home from thy grave 
For the moon is arisen! 
At the end of his song he walks, as though 
in a trance, out into the garden. 


Right: 


Flora: I've been punished—I burnt my finger—Good- 
night, Miss Giddens, dear. 


Miss Giddens learns that Flora, too, is 
aware of the “ presences ” in the house. But 
the child is secretive and the Governess’ 
terrible apprehension grows with each hour. 





Miss Giddens: Mrs. Grose! 
What have you kept from 
me? 


Miss Giddens holds the 
lamp high and peers out 
into the darkness. She 
learns from the house- 
keeper about the valet, 
now dead, who had 
dominated the life of 
Miles. Mrs. Grose knew 
him to be an evil char- 
acter, and the governess 
begins to understand the 
origin of the wicked 
influence which she is 
convinced has the chil- 
dren in its grip. She 
determines to send her 
charges away at once. 


Left: Flora: 1 see nothing! I 
never have! You're cruel! 
Wicked! I hate you! I hate 
you! I hate you! 


Miss Giddens has also 
seen the apparition of a 
woman, and knows that 
Flora saw her too, though 
the child fiercely denies 
it. The woman, also now 
dead—a former governess 
—had been the paramour 
and boon companion of 
the valet. 








Miss Giddens: Who, Miles? His name! Give me his 
name! 
Miles: He's dead! He's dead! 


When the time comes for the children to 
leave, Miles is missing. He has hidden him- 
self in the garden. Miss Giddens sends Mrs. 
Grose away with Flora, determined to save 
Miles’ soul if she can. So as _ twilight 
deepens she waits, consumed with fear, in 
the darkened room, knowing that sooner or 
later the boy will return. He does, but at 
first is insolent and utterly hardened. The 
battle for the boy begins. At last he is 
made to admit the truth, to acknowledge that 
his evil companion is dead, and the evil 
spirit is thus exorcised. 


Miss Giddens: He is gone—he is gone, Miles, dear 
Miles—and we're alone and nothing can hurt you 
any more—Nothing can hurt you— 


Miles falls dead in Miss Giddens’ arms. 
The closing moment of the play. 








Flora Robson (Portrait by Vivienne) 

LAYGOERS of the Atom Age are a 
P fairly hard-boiled collection of men 
and women, which makes the success of 
The Innocents at Her Majesty's Theatre all 
the more remarkable. In these times of 
scepticism it seems strange that William 
Archibald’s dramatisation of the eerie Henry 
James ghost story, The Turn of the Screw, 
should make an audience’s hair stand on 
end. More than half the battle in this war 
of nerves is won by Peter Glenville’s subtle 
production and Jo Mielziner’s _ sinister 
setting. 

Flora Robson plays the governess to a 
boy of twelve and a girl of eight, who are 
possessed of evil spirits. The situation 
becomes more sinister and mysterious as the 
evening advances. As Miss’ Robson 
remarked, it is not so easy to frighten 
audiences now as it was in the old days of 
blood and thunder melodrama. Ghosts 
were all the fashion then. One would 
regard with awe the sight of a supernatur- 
ally green figure clanking in chains along 
the picture gallery of an impressive Gothic 
castle, or be scared by the accusing finger 
of Banquo’s ghost at the feast. 

Books of memoirs concerning the Lyceum 
in its heyday talk of the convincing ghost 
that rose from the bowels of the earth in 
Irving’s production of The Corsican 
Brothers and the terrifying materialisation 
of the Polish Jew that silently reminded 
Mathias of his terrible crime in The Bells. 
Nowadays audiences are not so ready to be 
impressed by apparitions. They prefer to 
adopt Noél Coward's attitude and laugh at 
the ghosts he introduced so ingeniously into 
Blithe Spirit as figures of fun. 


Whispers from 
the Wings ky Looker-On 


As Miss Robson so wisely observed, the 
ghosts in a play are frequently no more than 
a symbol of conscience and as there is a 
distinct modern tendency to _ psycho- 
analyse conscience away, ghosts as a con- 
sequence lose their spellbinding power and 
dissolve into thin air. 

Mr. Glenville and Mr. Mielziner were 
fully aware of this fact when they collab- 
orated to stage The Innocents. Mr. Mielziner 
designed a drawing room that is obviously 
part of a vast quiet house that contains 
many empty rooms no longer in use. Out- 
side the window are a few leafless strands 
of creeper and beyond lies the garden 
which looks chilly, whether in autumn sun- 
light or silver moonshine. There are pools 
of darkness inside the room and a sweep- 
ing staircase that curves into the gloom and 
the unknown. One leading critic said that 
not for a fortune would he be persuaded 
to walk up those stairs . By such cunning 
means the producer and the designer under- 
mine the resistance of the audience. 

It would not be easy to convince Miss 
Robson of the existence of ghosts and 
spirits, as she has a decidedly matter of fact 
approach to life. Yet she believes in the 
ghosts in The Innocents because they are 
not ghosts of conscience, but simply 
evidence of the power of evil, which exists 
whether one believes in ghosts or not. Miss 
Robson recalls a certain corridor at the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre. Whenever she 
walked along it to the stage door late at 
night, after most of the others had gone 
home, she would be conscious of that 
tingling horror associated with old build- 
ings that seem to possess some deadly secret. 
She still shudders at the recollection of it. 
In some equally unaccountable way she has 
been gripped by the suggestion in the 
Henry James story of innocent children 
possessed by the power of evil. 


Henry James is said to have given a 
curious explanation of his story to a lady 
who used to call on him at Rye. He told 
her that he had written the book with a 
purpose, because he was both surprised and 
shocked at the English custom of parents 
allowing their children to be left to the care 
of other people. He wrote this highly 
imaginative story to demonstrate the dangers 
of such a practice. 





Eartha Kitt (centre) in a Mardi Gras production number in Leonard Sillman’s 


** New Faces of 1952.” 


(Picture by Sam Rosenberg) 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent 


ROBABLY the most popular type of 

television programme in the _ States 
today is the revue with the emphasis on 
comedy. Week after week the biggest 
names in show business enter the American 
living room and give out with an hour's 
entertainment: sketches, monologues, songs 
and dances. It is not the unusual but the 
accepted to spend your time watching such 
favourites as Jimmy Durante, Jack Benny, 
Martin and Lewis, Milton Berle, Eddie 
Cantor, Beatrice Lillie, Martha Raye, Danny 
Thomas and a seemingly unending list—all 
for free. The fabulous bill for such high 
salaried stars plus surrounding acts and air 
time is picked up by soap, toothpaste, beer, 
deodorant, shampoo and automobile manu- 
facturers, among others, who just want you 
to try their product so your wash will be 
whiter, your teeth brighter, your beer 
lighter, your hair glorified and your body 
odour non-offending. That the American 
public does what it is told and goes out and 
buys is attested to by the fact that all these 
stars are going to be with us again this year. 
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Such an avalanche of talent, available to 
Broadway only at a six dollar top but to 
television set owners for a flick of the wrist, 
quite naturally made theatrical producers 
leery of competing with a flesh and blood 
revue of their own. This form of entertain- 
ment which had almost passed from the 
Broadway scene in the 1940's but was 
revived successfully several years ago with 
the intimate revue, Lend An Ear, seemed 
destined to fade away again. The financial 
rout of last year’s Two on the Aisle, co- 
starring Bert Lahr and Dolores Gray, in 
face of much better than average notices 
and a run of over two hundred perform- 
ances, just about hammered the last nail in 
the revue’s coffin. No one would have been 
much surprised if Leonard Sillman’s New 
Faces of 1952 had finished the job. 

Mr. Sillman had produced two other New 
Faces over a period of about fifteen years, 
moderately successful, and introducing a 
great many new talents that later made the 
grade in a big way. His most recent pro- 


(Continued overleaf) 
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duction (before the 1952 edition) was a 
musical version of the Cinderella story called 
If The Shoe Fits. \t prompted one reviewer 
to suggest Mr. Sillman would be better off 
out of show business, but Mr. Sillman has 
the last word, his New Faces of 1952 
winning the quote “Just What We Need” 
from this same reviewer. 

Similar praise came from almost all the 
newspapers but this late looker must confess 
to being a bit bewildered by their adjective 
tossing. New Faces just didn’t seem that 
good. It is slick, professionally produced in 
impeccable taste but operates almost solely 
on a level of mediocrity, a song and a 
personality, or two to the contrary. But 
when one considers it arrived at the tail end 
of what has been adjudged the most dismal 
theatrical season in years, a touch of profes- 
sionalism and the efforts of some eager 
young people can be made to look like the 
rainbow in the sky. 

A great deal of the credit for this strong 
initial impact has been given to the veteran 
stager of musicals, John Murray Anderson. 
He has handled his material and actors with 
extraordinary deftness, but his most 


important contribution perhaps is the pace 
he has brought to the show. The sketches 
are kept brief; no song gets more than one 


chorus; there are no encores and no waits 
between numbers, thus escaping the embar- 
rassment of polite applause that falls to the 
lot of the ineffectual, of which New Faces 
has its quota. And yet this almost primary 
axiom for a successful revue, brevity and 
pace, had been all but forgotten in the 
recent past. 

Of the performers, who may be new faces 
to theatre audiences but not to those who 
make the fashionable night clubs their 
habitat for the dark hours, the most striking, 
including name-wise, is Eartha Kitt, a short, 
scrawny but sexy negress with a bony face, 
feline grace and an intense way of twisting a 
song to do her bidding. She may shatter 
your eardrum when she finds a note to her 
liking, but you listen with your other and 
watch her every movement, fascinated and 
amused. As a personality and song stylist, 
she is unique, making you look forward to 
the day she becomes a familiar and always 
welcome old face. 

Less decisive for us, although she has 
been acclaimed the new comedy find, is 
Alice Ghostley. She has a legitimate voice 
and prances around in a variety of sketches, 
but we are not convinced she is an accom- 
plished comedienne as we were with, say, 
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Dora Bryan in London’s Lyric Revue. 
Everything Miss Bryan touched was funny, 
different, slanted with her unexpected, zany 
originalities and each executed to perfection 
down to the last gesture and squeaky inflec- 
tion. Miss Ghostley is not this finished. 
She finds a basically funny approach to a 
character but offers no variety within this 
conception. Credit her, however, with top- 
ping the show with a priceless rendition of 
the “Boston Beguine,” a tropical pulse 
thumper with all the cliches, only this time 
the lurid action in the lyrics takes place in 
the environs of that most proper city, 
Boston. Complete incongruity; complete 
hilarity. 

Ronny Graham is a name that shows up 
frequently in the programme for words, 
music, sketches and as leading male comic. 
Obviously a talent and one soon to be 
reckoned with, Mr. Graham had been flirt- 
ing with Broadway for some time but never 
quite making her. Hermione Gingold 
latched on to him last year when she tested 
some of her West End material in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in a revue entitled, 
It's About Time, to see whether it would 
hold together for American audiences. 
Despite highly gratifying personal notices, 
it was deemed too British and Miss Gingold 
had to forego the pleasure of introducing 
herself and Mr. Graham to a Broadway 
always hungry for new faces, and _ this, 
perchance, might have been her success. 

A decidedly pleasant personality if not 
particularly distinctive, this Mr. Graham is 
an easy going M.C. and a higher-browed 
Jerry Lewis when he has to be: a good man 
to have around in a competent revue of this 
kind. 

Less can be said for the score and choreo- 
graphy. Reminiscent and undistinguished. 
it somehow escapes bogging down the show, 
but that’s how John Murray Anderson’s 
dictum of brevity and one chorus works its 
miracle. The sketches and some of the 
comic songs, however, often have an 
original or amusing premise, if not always 
completely realised, and there are take-offs 
of Death of a Salesman, the Gian-Carlo 
Menotti operas, the Olivier-Leigh season of 
Cleopatras, and two. British numbers 
managed to sneak into the proceedings to 
good effect: Alan Melville’s “ Restoration 
Piece” and Herbert Farjeon’s “ Nanty Puts 
Her Hair Up,” which carries the flavour of 
Lace on her Petticoat with music. 

How successful financially New Faces of 
1952 turns out to be will have a great deal 
to do with the future of the revue in 


(Continued on page 34) 





The closing moments of “Reingold.’”’ This and the 
illustrations in the following pages give some idea of 
the austerity of the new productions. 


Bayreuth’s New 


VEN the most confirmed Wagner lover 
will admit that the composer set his 
producers a difficult task in fulfilling his 
stage directions. Down the years they have 
been carried out all over the world with 
varying degrees of success, and to many 
people the idea of a complete break with 
the traditional Wagnerian staging of the 
operas is an action bordering on sacrilege. 
However, the revival of the Bayreuth 
Festival in 1951 introduced a new era in 
the treatment of Wagner on the stage which 
cannot be dismissed by even the most 
conservative Wagnerites, and this year’s 
Festival has seen further development of the 
new methods. Their importance will be 
far-reaching, for the very fact that Richard 
Wagner’s own opera-house has been the 
scene of these innovations, under the direc- 
tion of his grandsons Wieland and Wolf- 
gang, gives them an official status which will 
encourage other countries to experiment on 
the same lines. The result at Bayreuth is 
an experience which is always interesting, 
sometimes exciting, though not completely 
satisfactory. 
Wieland Wagner, who directs the artistic 


by Penelope Turing 


side of the Festival, has been hailed as a 
genius. He sees his stage pictures with a 
painter’s eye and some of his effects have 
great . beauty, but unfortunately the 
audience’s eyesight is less penetrating than 
the painter’s, and the stage is often so dark 
that much is lost in impenetrable gloom. It 
is disappointing to enter the Festspielhaus 
from the clear hill air of Bayreuth and find 
the environs of Walhalla apparently 
wrapped in the murk of a London fog. 

Throughout the essence of the staging is 
simplicity. There are broad, symmetrical 
platforms, square rocks and some wonder- 
ful sky effects on the cyclorama. At times 
a gauze curtain is lowered in front of the 
stage through which, by a film device, ripple 
the broad waters of the Rhine or the magic 
flames of Loge’s fires. This curtain is 
perhaps the chief stumbling-block in the new 
scheme of production. With the subdued 
lighting behind it becomes a strain to see 
any action or expression of the singers, and 
though many of the cloud and water effects 
are beautiful they are apt to become 
monotonous. 


(Continued overleaf) 








Musically the Ring was for the most part 
a triumph. The orchestra, conducted by 
Joseph Keilberth, went from strength to 
Strength, rising to its greatest heights in 
Gotterdimmerung when the audience itself 
seemed to be drawn into the golden glory of 
Wagner’s music. The singing too was of a 
high standard, though there were some dis- 
appointments. Rheingold, which suffered 
most from inadequate lighting, had a weak 
Wotan in Hermann Uhde, who has a 
pleasant voice but neither the power nor 
the presence needed for this part. As a 
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Bayreuth’s 
New ‘°* Ring ’’ 


Above: **Walkiire,”” Act 
Il, with Hans Hotter 
as Wotan and Astrid 
Varnay as Brinnhilde. 


Left An impressive 
scene from “Siegfried,” 
Act 


result the balance of the plot was uneven, 
and the opera was dominated by Gustav 
Neidlinger’s very fine Alberich. The best 
scene was that in Nibelheim, which with its 
suggestion of dark rocky caverns and the 
fierce glow of the forge fires was one of the 
most impressive in the whole cycle. 

Hans Hotter sang Wotan in Walkiire and 
the Wanderer in Siegfried, and brought to 
both parts the magnificent voice, acting and 
stage presence which we have witnessed at 
Covent Garden. His singing in the third act 
of Walkiire was a rare and most moving 





experience. Astrid Varnay sang Briinnhilde 
in the three operas. She had overcome the 
wobble which spoiled her London perfor- 
mances in Siegfried. last year, and gave a 
fine dramatic performance throughout, 
though her top notes are inclined to be hard, 
and she is happier in her middle and lower 
registers. Her Briinnhilde was rather sub- 
dued during the second act of Walkiire, but 
by the end of the opera and in Siegfried 
and G6tterdédmmerung she had gained poise 
and authority, though the extremes of 
ecstasy and anguish were lacking. 

In Siegfried the name part was sung by 
Bernd Aldenhoff and in Gétterdimmerung 
the Siegfried was Max Lorenz. Both fell 
short of perfection in a role where perfec- 
tion is very hard to attain. Aldenhoff’s 
voice is apt to be harsh, and the production, 
though effective, did not help in the scene 
before Fafner’s cave. Max Lorenz's sing- 
ing also only rose to distinction in his last 
scene, but he had the great advantage of 
being a first-class actor. He was completely 
at home with Siegfried, and even succeeded 
in making that irritating young man a fine 
and likeable character. 

Outstanding among the other parts was 
the Hagen of Josef Greindl. He has a rich, 
dark voice of great power and is also a fine 
dramatic actor, and his performances both 
as Hagen and Hunding were worthy of the 
highest praise. 

Inge Borkh sang well both as Freia 
(Rheingold) and Sieglinde (Walkiire), and 
the first act of Walkiire with Giinther 
Treptow’s Siegmund was unusually exciting 
and moving. Martha Médl (who was also 
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** Gétterdimmerung,” Act II, 
Briinnhilde, Josef Greindl 


singing Isolde and Kundry in Parsifal) 
appeared in GOtterdimmerung as Gutrune, 
but the part is not one which really suits 
her. 

The chorus in G6tterdimmerung was 
excellent, as was the singing of the Valkyries 
and the Rhinemaidens, though the latter 
were not helped by their satin bathing- 
dresses which were reminiscent of an 
American pin-up. All the costumes had 
been drastically simplified, and most were 
dark and unarresting, lacking the dignity of 
winged helmets and long cloaks; while the 
men’s wigs were short and puckish. 

It is particularly in this matter of costumes 
that the stage pictures lose the excitement 
and grandeur which they could so easily 
produce. Some of the breaks with tradition 
are justifiable; many people will welcome 
the absence of Siegfried’s bear, and others 
will forgive the lack of trees for the wood- 
bird, but in a scheme of production which 
is designed to be the visual interpretation 
of the music it is hard on both singers and 
audience that the costumes should appear 
merely nondescript. 

The 1952 Ring at Bayreuth proved a 
tantalising experience. Wieland Wagner and 
those with him have come very near to 
greatness; a little more light, a little less 
austerity, a willingness to incorporate the 
best of the past in his own artistic vision, 
and we might have found the ideal treat- 
ment for Wagner today. As it is the 
question remains: will he find and hold the 
balance between old and new, or be led 
away down the misty paths of production 
for production’s sake? 


showing Astrid Varnay as 
as Hagen and Max Lorenz as Siegfried. 











“Ny Most Memorable Moment in the 


@ Included in this and the page facing are the 

further prizewinners in our Competition No. 4. 

Mr, Steuart, Miss Stokes and Miss Dairymple receive 

one guinea each and Miss Hunt 10/6, as mentioned 

last month. It has also been decided to award 10/6 
to Mr, J, M. King for his excellent entry. 


NCOURAGED possibly by the success 
of Peter Pan, Beerbohm Tree, in 
December 1908, made the unusual experi- 
ment of putting on a children’s play at His 
Majesty’s. This was Pinkie and the Fairies, 
by W. Graham Robertson, with music by 
Frederic Norton. The news that Ellen 
Terry, then sixty years old, was to appear 
in the play made this playgoer determined 
at all costs to be present at the first-night. 
Others in the cast were Marie Lohr, then 
—to quote Graham Robertson—“ at the 
height of her girlish beauty,” Stella Patrick- 
Campbell, Viola Tree, Iris Hawkins, and 
Elise Craven. But the outstanding success 
of the evening was Ellen Terry. She gave 
a lovely performance and if at times she 
forgot her lines, that seemed only to endear 
her the more to the enraptured audience. 
All her movements had that stately grace 
that was peculiarly hers, and the old magic 
was in her voice. 

The performance proceeded to an accom- 
paniment of ripples of happy laughter and 
a gradually accumulating enthusiasm. At 
the end there were innumerable curtain-calls, 
and even after the lights on the stage were 
lowered the audience lingered to cheer. At 
last the huge curtains trembled and parted, 
and Ellen Terry was revealed, a solitary, 
dwarfed figure in the semi-darkness. 

“Whom do you want?” she whispered, 
apparently in all innocence. Like a 
thunderclap came the reply, ‘“ You!” 
Startled, she flashed a radiant smile at us, 
dropped a quick, infinitely graceful curtsy, 
and was gone. The great night was over. 

W. O. Steuart. 


Y most memorable experience in the 
theatre was not one play but four plays 
as one—The Historical Cycle—which was 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre’s contri- 
bution to last year’s Festival of Britain. 
Although I have been a lover of Shakes- 
peare from early school outings to Ben 
Greet’s Company, I will admit it was not 
without diffidence that I set out to see the 
four plays in three days. I feared that with 
a surfeit the appetite might sicken and so 
die. 


From the moment I entered the theatre 
and saw Tanya Moisewitsch’s Elizabethan- 
style permanent set before me, I felt that 
this was to be a great adventure. This 
plain but impressive wooden set (likened to 
a railway halt) could readily become a 
palace, a battlefield, a tavern, a street, a ship, 
a garden. 

The very names of the actors will always 
call to memory the characters they brought 
to life in this great chronicle. Michael 
Redgrave, Richard, the imperious ruler with 
a poet’s soul and later the rugged Hotspur 
—Harry Andrews, Bolingbroke, growing old 
and weary with the cares of state through 
three plays and so sadly missed in the 
fourth—Richard Burton, Prince Hal, the 
seemingly wayward son, assuming responsi- 
bility with Kingship and Anthony Quayle, 
Falstaff, the huge, lovable rogue. 

As W. B. Yeats wrote of a similar 
Stratford occasion: “ Partly because of a 
spirit in this place, and partly because of 
the way play supports play, the theatre 
moved me as it has never done before.” 

(Miss) J. Stokes. 


NE of my most treasured theatrical 

memories is of Edith Evans’ Rosalind. 
She seemed to understand every facet of 
the character, and her subtle mixture of 
tenderness and gaiety, of boyishness and the 
most complete womanliness, was incom- 
parable. In the early scenes in Duke 
Frederick’s court she allowed Celia to be the 
more vigorous character, and when they were 
both banished, her look of pure love and 
gratitude accepted Celia’s devotion before 
this Rosalind could begin to make plans. 
Once in the Forest, her enjoyment of the 
situation was like that of a prisoner given 
complete and unexpected liberty. Her boyish 
bearing—the loose-jointed way of walking. 
the freedom of gesture, the mischievous glee 
over her conquest of Phebe, the robust 
humour—was comedy at its highest and was 
in contrast to her entirely feminine Rosalind 
of the petticoats, both at the beginning and 
end of the play. 

There were many moments of boisterous 
gaiety, such as her shouting at the top of 
her voice in a wild chant the line: “ But 
why speak we of fathers when there is such 
a man as Orlando?” At the other extreme 
was the touching humility with which she 
told Orlando that she could produce Rosa- 
lind before him the next day if it seemed 
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“ . . . + Prince Hal, the 
seemingly wayward son, 
assuming responsibility with 
Kingship. . . .”’ Richard 
Burton and Harry Andrews 
im the historical cycle at 
Stratford-upon-Avon last 
year. 


not “ inconvenient ” to him, and the tender 
simplicity with which she gave herself to 
him finally, suggesting in some subtle way 
that she was asking his forgiveness for the 
trick she had played on him, was most 
lovely. 


(Miss) H. Dalrymple. 


HE screen scene from The School for 

Scandal invariably evokes great laughter 
from the audience for, well known as the 
scene may be, it is brilliantly contrived and 
although no element of surprise remains, the 
situation retains its piquancy. 

When thoughts or conversation turn to 
great acting or great theatre, my memory 
recalls for me this scene, with Sir Peter 
Teazle played by Sir Laurence Olivier. He 
stood with his back to the audience, laugh- 
ing at the thought of the discomfiture of 
Joseph when his intrigue is discovered, 
joining whole-heartedly in the general banter 
and demand for a dénouement, and capering 
in such a ridiculous fashion that one was 
almost drawn to side with Lady Teazle. 


And then the screen fell and with consum- 
mate artistry Sir Laurence switched the entire 
mood of the stage and the theatre. Still 
with his back to the audience he became 
slowly a bewildered, disillusioned old man, 
and his line “ Lady Teazle by all that’s 
damnable ” had in it the pathos that brings 
tears. One thought “ It wasn’t fair to lead 
him on.” A moving moment in a production 
of fun and bubble, but which in itself was 
insufficient to make a lasting impression. 
One remembers it for the glimpse it gave of 
a great artist at work. 

(Miss) M. Hunt. 


ISS MARGARET. LEIGHTON’S per- 

formance as Masha in the recent 
production of The Three Sisters was great 
and exciting theatre. Perhaps because 
deeprooted melancholy is not a character- 
istic of the British people, we find it difficult 
to portray these’ essentially Russian 
characters as complete human beings, rather 
than puppets approaching almost to the 
characters in the old Greek tragedies. 

Here in Masha was a woman whose 
capacity for deep melancholy was made 
credible by her equal capacity for excite- 
ment, for humour and for love. She was 
painted on a broad, free canvas, in told 
colours and yet with exquisite attention to 
detail; a woman of many parts, a whistling, 
statuesque tom-boy pacing the stage with 
the lazy grace and ferocious energy of a 
caged animal. 

This performance I found wholly satisfy- 
ing, but the greatest moment of the play and 
my most thrilling experience in the theatre 
came as she watched, or rather heard, 
Vershinin leave with his regiment. This hurt 
was physical, it was a gasping agony of loss 
and the groaning misery was too deep for 
tears. This was no head-holding sadness, it 
was life being drawn away and the almost 
animal, naked emotion was almost unbear- 
able. Here was the suffering of a deeply 
passionate woman bereft of the only man 
who had sounded that passion to the depths. 
It was an emotional climax worthy of the 
character as it had been built up step by 
step, the work of an artist and indeed 
GREAT theatre. 


J. M. King. 


Detai!s of our next competition will be given in the 
October issue. 





** Sylvia’’ Welcomes Alicia (Conid.) 


Margot Fonteyn as Cinderella 
(Portrait by Baron) 


made her debut as a Snowflake in Casse 
Noisette, in which Markova was dancing the 
Sugar Plum Fairy and the Snow Queen. 
She was soon cast as the young Master of 
Tregennis in The Haunted Ballroom, in 
which Markova fluttered her fan in an 
unforgettably sinister manner. One of the 
great thrills of those early years for Fonteyn 
was the occasion when she danced one of 
the Black Cygnets in the last act of Le Lac 
Des Cygnes, then being mounted for 
Markova. Her ideal ballerina was at her 
best as Odette-Odile and Fonteyn felt 
tremendously proud and important to be 
dancing even a few steps on the same stage. 

Events were moving quickly for the young 
girl, who travelled with the company as a 
member of the corps de ballet and even 
danced Markoa’s role in The Haunted Ball- 
room when they went on tour just before 
Markova and Dolin left the Vic-Wells to 
found their own company. Though Fonteyn 
was only sixteen‘at the time, and still very 
inexperienced, she realised that all eyes 
were on her, expecting her to step into 
Markova’s shoes and prove a_ worthy 
successor. She succeeded beyond the 
wildest dreams of those who put their faith 
in her. In a little over ten years she became 
the idolised ballerina of Britain, of more 
than half Europe and the whole of North 
America. 


She still regards Markova as her ideal 
and looks forward to sitting in front at 
Covent Garden, night after night, to see her 
dancing with the company that owes so 
much to both of them. Robert Helpmann, 
who partnered both these famous ballerinas 
during his career as premier danseur, also 
looks forward to seeing each of them in 
turn, for though they both dance the same 
roles, they are entirely different in their 
superlatively great interpretations of the 
classics. 


Other current Ballet news will be found on p. 20. 
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America. So far it has admirably survived 
the summer slump and the autumn months 
should tell the story. 

Two producers who do not have to wait 
to find out are James Russo and Michael 
Ellis, who secured Bette Davis’ name to a 
contract to appear in a Charles Sherman- 
Vernon Duke-Ogden Nash revue, Two's 
Company, with September _ rehearsals 
scheduled. It is reported Miss Davis is will- 
ing to stay out on the road for a year if 
necessary, where her name should spell box 
office, so the lucky producers should be 
able to play it safe and cosy. 

. * * 


In contrast to our earlier remarks about 
television’s debilitating effects on the stage 
revue, it should be reported that Beatrice 
Lillie is currently corralling the most 
customers in the summer barns in what she 
calls An Evening With Beatrice Lillie. 
Essentially a revue, the first half is devoted 
to some of her familiar and _ popular 
sketches and the second to her songs, a few 
of which are new over here. Still, most of 
it is known to those who have watched her 
frequent television appearances but they are 
now flocking to see how she looks off the 
tube in a third dimension. This extra- 
ordinary popularity in the outlying summer 
show shops means Miss Lillie will be 
continuing her Evening on Broadway this 
fall, where the’ results should make 
stimulating discussion. Will her large New 
York theatre following pay to see her cavort 
in her old familiars? Most probably, if the 
critics are enraptured. But what if the 
notices are less than enthusiastic? Will her 
new television following come to her rescue 
—drop in to see her, ticket in hand—when 
the fall television season is bringing back to 
their homes, after a summer lay-off, that 
avalanche of stars—all for free? 





Readers’ Forum 


HAKESPEARE’S four-play sequence of 
Richard Il-Henry V met with an 
enormous success at the Stratford Festival 
last year, the rather confused history of the 
period being made crystal-clear to the 
audience who could watch the same actor 
playing the same character throughout the 
series. Now that we have had a perform- 
ance in London of part at any rate of his 
King Henry Vi—the first within the 
remembrance of many of the Old Vic 
audience—is it too much to ask that some 
company, somewhere, will one day put on, 
in chronological order, the other tetralogy 
of Henry VI Part 1-Richard II]? Wouldn't 
this series be a fitting theatrical offering to 
our foreign visitors in Coronation year? It 
is a challenge which I am sure our producers, 
actors and designers could meet. 
In the latter sequence there is, of course, 
no Falstaff and his glorious company of 
associates to enliven the proceedings. How- 


ever, during the last few years we have seen 
with delight what exquisite miniatures of 
characterisation can be painted from small 
parts in such outwardly unpromising plays 
as King John, King Henry VIII and The 
Winter's Tale, and I believe that, in experi- 


enced hands, all the rampaging barons with 
their chameleon-like habits (Red to White 
and back to Red again) could be given a 
character of their own and really made to 
live on the stage. The rédle of Margaret of 
Anjou should satisfy a leading lady, and 
what a magnificent opportunity it would 
afford an actor gradually to build up for 
us the character of Richard of Gloucester! 
Northwood, Middx. (Miss) Gwen Fuidge 


O dramatist who treated Shakespeare 
with such marked disrespect as to 
rewrite the greater part of, say, Hamlet and 
retain only a few lines of the original where 
it suited him or when he ran out of 
inspiration, and then presented it under the 
original title would be tolerated. Even 
Shakespeare’s lesser works are, fortunately, 
safe from such attacks; and any minor 
playwright has his work protected by the 
laws of copyright, however little worthy of 
protection they may be. It is out of the 
question that a musician should take a 
symphony of Mozart and recompose most 
of it, announcing that he had thus succeeded 
in “ bringing it to life.” 
Why, then, should a choreographer te 
allowed to take one of the greatest ballets 


ever made and mutilate it? This very 
important question has been brought to a 
head by the New York City  Ballet’s 
production of Act II of Swan Lake given 
at Covent Garden during their recent season, 
which goes radically far in altering the 
traditional choreography. It is only evading 
the issue to argue that as the classics have 
been so much altered since their first 
performances a few more changes now do 
not matter. They do matter, very much; 
every effort should be made to preserve 
these works in a form as near as possible 
to the original and to prevent further changes 
from creeping in. If we make no attempt to 
preserve these works, how can we expect 
future generations to pay any greater respect 
to the masterpieces of our own time? How 
terrible to think that fifty years hence none 
of our favourite ballets will be recognisable; 
they will all have been “ brought up to 
date ” and ruined in the process. 

Is it not time that an effort was made 
to find some way to protect the work of 
choreographers as that of creative artists in 
all other fields is protected? 
London, E.C.1. (Miss) Cowen 

N recent years the “star system” has 

dominated the whole theatre world. It 
is now common occurrence for local “* reps ” 
to engage “ star performers ” for the leading 
roles in their productions. Perhaps the 
unhappiest example of this “star mania ” 
is the Old Vic, where a policy of “ star 
attractions ” has appeared to lead to many 
resignations. 

In the strictly commercial theatre I 
believe the “ star system ” to be a good and 
essential thing, but is it not time that the 
“reps” returned to their former job of 
producing the stars of to-morrow, instead 
of drawing on the stars of to-day? 

Leeds, 7. David Keene 


FEEL bound to protest at Miss Tebbutt’s 

suggestion that Christopher Fry or, 
indeed, any modern playwright, should write 
a play about a group of Shakespeare’s 
characters. It is simply the mind and 
character of their creator which makes these 
characters what they are. If Mr. Fry were 
to put them into a play, they would not be 
Bully Bottom & Co., but a new set of 
characters posing under borrowed names. 

So why not let our modern authors create 
their own characters, and admire Shakes- 











peare for what he wrote: not for what he 
might have written. 


Ilford, Essex. (Miss) Beryl D. Andrews 


RE Reps worth while? I know they 

provide excellent training for the young 
actor, and one or two—not all by a long 
way—of our greatest players have risen from 
its ranks, but is the institution as a whole 
worth while preserving? 

This town has an excellent rep—a really 
excellent company—yet the majority of the 
plays put on are family comedies and farces. 
There are no doubt good reasons for this; 
the public likes them, and they are the 
customers; they have just the right number 
and type of characters, and the scenes are 
not too elaborate—and ‘it is difficult to put 
on a really dramatic play while rehearsing 
another and reading a third. 

Should the public be brought up to go 
every week to see an almost endless 
succession of mild little plays which require 
little or no thought? Should they go just 
to see “so and so” in the lead this week? 

It is not the reps fault. As often as 
possible they put on a worth while play— 
a Shaw, Maugham or Rattigan perhaps—but 
mere often than not it is two hours of tea 
and toast on the terrace! All very enter- 
taining, but what will a tea and toasted 
audience do when confronted by T. S. Eliot 
or Christopher Fry? 
Leicester. K. J. Morton 
your correspondent in the 

August issue of THEATRE WorLp, I 
entirely agree with E. Mawby Green 
regarding British musicals. 

Naturally a musical is not necessarily good 
because it is American, but the American 
shows we have seen over here since the war, 
particularly those of Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein, are miles ahead of any- 
thing we have produced since the First War. 


NLIKE 
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All the Novello musicals from Glamorous 
Night to King’s Rhapsody contain the same 
artificial characters in the same artificial 
settings, so that one knew exactly what to 
expect before the first night. 

Contrast this with the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musicals. The tuneful songs 
are carefully written so as to be in keeping 
with the personalities of the characters 
singing them, and the musical numbers fit 
naturally into the action of the play. 

I am not denying the immense popularity 
of the Novello musicals in this country, 
indeed while the general public are satisfied 
with them I see little hope of getting British 
musicals of an improved standard. 

Surely there are some composers in this 
country who could produce first rate 
musicals, learning from, but not necessarily 
copying, the American successes. 

Until such time, however, I eagerly await 
the production in London of The King 
and I. 

West Hartlepool. Stephen B. Pringle 
WAS disgusted with the letter that 
suggested that curtain calls should not 

be continued. All the evening the audience 
have watched the Company perform for the 
enjoyment of the audience, surely a few 
moments can be spared: in applauding the 
players for their endeavours. 

I have often wished for an extra curtain 
for the back-stage people, not only the 
producer but the person responsible for 
décor, the effects people and all those who 
are responsible for the production, but last 
and certainly not least the light experts. So 
much depends on that sphere of the theatre, 
which is so often faultless, that many 
theatregoers take it for granted. 


Worthing. C. G. Hore 


Miss V. Murchison of 27 Vaughan Road, 
Long Ditton, Surrey, writes: — 
“I am trying to compile a private record of the 


work of Mr. Donald Wolfit's Company since its 
formation in 1937, and would be grateful for any 
assistance from readers who would be willing to lend 
(or sell) articles, reviews, old programmes, etc. 
Personal reminiscences would also be appreciated and 
all correspondence on the subject will be welcome. 
Mr. Wolfit has given me his approval.” 


Readers who may be able to help Miss 
Murchison should write to above address. 


The awards of 10s. 6d. each are made this 
month to Miss Fuidge, Miss Cowen and Mr. 
Keene. Readers’ entries for this feature, 
which should be as brief as possible, should 
be marked “ Readers’ Forum.” Comment 
on any subject of theatrical interest will be 
welcome. 
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Sportsmen Toast... 


PIMM’S No. 1 
* 


Here’s to the birds that we none of us shot 
Though perched on the end of a gun, 
And here’s to each suave and convivial tot 
Of ambrosia] Pimm’s No. 1. 
Who minds a light bag and a fruitless excursion, 
As long as there’s Pimm’s to reward his exertion? 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 














@ A scene from the Birmingham Repertory Company's production of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Henry VI" (Part 3), 

which was acclaimed by the London critics during its short season at the Old Vic. Some memorable performances 

were given by this clever company, and in the picture can be seen, centre, Paul Daneman as Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, and right, Jack May as King Henry the Sixth, both of whom gave outstanding interpretations. 


As we go to Press (Contd.) 


London performance at the Wells on 4th 
September. 
* 


* * 


Emlyn Williams returns to London for his 
new Dickens’ programme featuring Bleak 
House at the Ambassadors on 2nd Septem- 
ber. Don Juan in Hell will be given at the 
Arts Theatre on 8th September, and Noél 
Coward’s Quadrille, with the Lunts, has its 
first performance at the Phoenix on 12th 
September. 

An Italian Grand Opera Season, presented 
by Peter Daubeny Presentations Ltd., opens 
at the Stoll on 15th September, with prin- 
cipals from La Scala, Milan, and the Rome 
Opera House. Operas will include La 
Bohéme, Tosca, Madam Butterfly and The 
Barber of Seville. 

* 


» * 


On 19th August in Edinburgh a meeting 
was held in connection with the James 
Bridie Memorial Fund, which has already 
reached £1,500 since it was launched at the 
end of June. The fund will be closed at the 
end of next winter and the Chairman, Col. 
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The Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, announced that 
the Committee have many schemes under 
review, the principal object being the 
encouragement of the Scottish theatre, par- 
ticularly its playwrights. The Scottish 
Community Drama Association wished to 
be closely connected with the scheme. 
Duncan Macrae announced that a special 
matinee of Bachelors Are Bold, the play in 
which he was appearing in Edinburgh, 
would be given in aid of the Fund on 30th 
August. 

+ 


* * 


Anthony Mervyn, whose play Neighbours 


was presented a few years ago at the 
Bolton's Theatre, and subsequently on radio 
and television, is to have a new play, Miss 
Boswell, presented at the Assembly Hall 
Theatre, Tunbridge Wells, from the 2nd-6th 
September, with Charmian Innes in the title 
role. The theatre is a large, fully-equipped 
modern playhouse, and it is hoped, in view 
of Tunbridge Wells’ proximity to London, 
that the presentation of this new play may 
mark the beginning of a series of such 
enterprises. 





Amateur Stage 


ELL - KNOWN for their ambitious 

ventures in amateur productions, The 
Court Drama Group will present Benn 
Levy's Return to Tyassi on 18th October. 
This will be followed in December by 
another of their original revues. Further 
details from the Business Manager, Court 
Drama Group, 15 Vivian Gdns., Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

The American play Stage Door by Geo. 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber will be pre- 
sented by The Jacobeans from 11th to 13th 
September at the Chanticleer Theatre, 32 
Clareville Street, S.W.7. Performances will 
commence at 7.30, and further details may 
be obtained from The Jacobeans, 17 Wilton 
Crescent, London, S.W.1. 

The first production this season bv the 
Liverpool Theatre Guild will be Vernon 
Sylvaine’s Quiet in the Forest at Crane 
Theatre, Liverpool, from 25th-27th Septem- 
ber. Further details from Liverpool Theatre 
Guild, 14 Colquitt Street, Liverpool, 1. 

The St. Crispin Players of Reading are 
opening their 1952-53 season with two per- 
formances of Quality Street by James Barrie, 
at the Palmer Hall, Reading, on 10th and 
11th September at 7.30 p.m. Tickets and 
information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, 15 Soho Street, Reading. 

The Winifred Akroyd Players, who have 
established a reputation during the past ten 
years aS a non-professional touring reper- 
tory company, have pleasure in announcing 
the achievement of their ambition to have 
“a home of their own” in Central London 
this autumn. As the Tavistock Repertory 
Company have had the good fortune to find 
more commodious premises, Miss Akroyd 
hopes to take over the Christchurch Studio 
Theatre, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, when 
they vacate at the end of September. They 
hope, therefore, to celebrate the first decade 
of the Company's life in their own theatre. 

The theatre will continue to be run as a 
membership theatre, and anyone interested 


Notes and Topics 


in joining is welcome to apply for theatre 
membership (2/6 per annum) to Winifred 
Akroyd, 24 Downing Court, Brunswick 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


LC.I. Players will present T. S. Eliot's 
The Cocktail Party at the Fortune Theatre 
on llth and 12th November at 7 p.m. 
Tickets for the performances are available 
from Miss Diana Sorby, 2 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W.1. 


The Lytham St. Anne’s Garrick Society 
are presenting A Man About the House, by 
John Perry (adapted from the book by Brett 
Young), in St. Anne’s during October. 


The Saints will perform Christopher Fry’s 
The Lady's Not For Burning at the Marl- 
borough Hall, Wimbledon, on 9th, 10th and 
11th October. Tickets may be obtained from 
Mr. Bernard Paddick, 23 South Lane, New 
Malden, Surrey, and Mr. John Whitnall, 116 
Motspur Park, New Malden, Surrey. 


The Arts Club, Sheffield, have pleasure in 
inviting authors to submit plays for their 
one-act play competition. There will be a 
prize of five guineas for the winning entry. 
If suitable, the play will be given a festival 
production by the club in 1953. No royalty 
will be payable in respect of such produc- 
tion. There are no restrictions concerning 
the play other than: 

(a) It must, later, be approved by the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

(b) It must be playable on a 
equipped stage. 

(c) It must not be written in a 
dialect. 

(d) It must not have been published in any 
form or publicly performed. 

(e) It must not have fewer than three nor 
more than twelve speaking parts. 

The closing date is 29th November 1952, 
and further information regarding rules, etc., 
can be obtained from Mr. H. Binns, 50 
Langsett Avenue, Sheffield, 6, to whom 
entries should be sent. 
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“*DEANE’S”’ 
(New Full Length Plays) 


Matters Arising. Thriller 
The Eleventh Hour. Comedy Thriller 
French Dressing. Comedy 

Waggon Load o’ Monkeys. Comedy 
The 10.5 Never Stops. “Railway” 
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4m. 
7m 
Thriller. 

5m. 
The Happy Prisoner. Pure Comedy 4m. 
The Isle of Umbrellas. ‘\Weather’’ Comedy. 
4m 
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3w 


Love's a Luxury. Farcical Comedy 4w. 


Plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
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This College offers training for both teaching and 
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Theatre Central London, also touring, 
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OR SALE Several very special back numbers of 
Theatre World Send S.A.E. for list Ivor 
Novello—Murder in Mayfair—2 ans Box No. 462. 
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* Romeo and Juliet” (Marlowe Society) 


AMBRIDGE University’s Marlowe 

Society have been reviving the classics, 
mostly Elizabethan, since 1908. On Monday, 
llth August, they played their 50th 
production, Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
without cuts, which, according to their 
programme, is the first time since the closing 
of the theatres in 1642. (Robert Atkins 
informs us that an uncut version of the play 
was presented in 1923 at the Old Vic with 
Ernest Milton and Mary Sumner playing the 
greatest pair of lovers of all time.) 

The quality of this production was of a 
high standard for an amateur company. 
Complete clarity of speech was a notable 
virtue, which any professional company 
would do well to achieve. George Rylands 
and John Barton produced the play with a 
directness and ‘steady pace. 

The outstanding feature of the production 
was the swordplay. The duels between 
Tybalt and Mercutio, and Romeo and 
Tybalt were striking and always exciting. 

John Barton’s Mercutio was a_ most 
interesting performance. He died as well as 
we have ever seen Mercutio die— in a wild 
temper and at the top of his voice. Friar 
Laurence was very well played by Tony 
Church. Teresa Moore’s Juliet lacked 
gaiety, yet was moving in the sombre 
passages in spite of being played on one 
note almost all the time. Anthony White’s 
Romeo seemed at the start to be more in 
love with himself, but he warmed to Juliet 
as time went on, and particularly after the 
death scene. Miss Gillian Webb as the 
Nurse, however, gave more of a sketch than 
a performance. 

The same company finished a brief season 
at the Scala Theatre with Eliot's The 
Family Reunion, 
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